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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION 
FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

The Committee of Management of the Amer- 
ican Art-Union, in submitting to the members 
for the year 1851 a statement of the transac- 
tions of the association, are impressed with the 
contrast between the circumstances under 
which it is presented and those under which 
the annual report in former years has been laid 
before the members. They do not read their 
report before a crowded assemblage of mem- 
bers, contented yet impatient, gathered as on a 
holiday occasion to witness the distribution 
among them, by Jot, of a whole gallery of 
beautiful and valuable works of art. They 
cannot preface it with the customary congratu- 
lations upon the success which has crowned 
the business of the year and the prospect of 
increased usefulness in the future. On- the 
contrary, they have to render an account of de- 
lays, difficulties, and disappointments that have 
sorely tried their patience and public spirit, 
and of the cessation of the operations of the 



association in the form in which they have been 
hitherto conducted. 

The business of 1851 proceeded in its usual 
course till the month of December. A most 
attractive list of Engravings, part of which had 
been ordered the previous year and put in the 
hands of the best artists, were promised to the 
subscribers. The monthly bulletin, by the tal- 
ent enlisted in its literary preparation and the 
expense bestowed on its artistic decorations, 
was elevated to the dignity of a true Art Jour- 
nal, with the view of establishing gradually a 
permanent and reliable list of members, while' 
affording the means of communication with 
them and disseminating widely information on 
the subject of the Fine Arts. A choice selec- 
tion of pictures, purchased with great care, 
adorned the walls of both the galleries of the 
American Art-Union, intended for distribution 
at the usual period. The list of Honorary 
Secretaries had been increased in number and 
efficiency. All the arrangements of the year 
were made, it was believed, more perfect than 
they had been in any previous year. The num- 
ber of fifteen thousand members was assumed 
as the scale for the year, but the Committee of 
Management confidently expected, as they con. 
sidered themselves warranted in doing, by their 
experience in former years, that the number 
would reach nigh twenty thousand. 

All this enterprise and outlay were in strict 
accordance with the policy that had been inva- 
riably pursued. It was by this policy alone 
that the American Art-Union had attained its 
position as the greatest Art-Union in the world. 
Every year the Committee of Management had 
incurred heavy responsibilities, frequently by 
personal advances of credit or money, purchased 



pictures, ordered engravings, expended large 
sums in advertising, met the expenses of an 
extensive organization, the salaries of officers, 
and the current disbursements of the free gal- 
lery, in faith that, by the day fixed for the an- 
nual distribution, the requisite subscription 
would be obtained. That is to say, the Art- 
Union, in the management of its business, pur- 
chased its stock, advertised and exhibited its 
goods, employed its agents and clerks, just like 
a merchant, but with this important difference, 
that the great majority of its customers, after 
having been plied with these invitations, and 
examined, during the whole season, the works 
of art collected, would not come forward to 
register their names till its very close. Some- 
times, thousands of members would be regis- 
tered within three days of the time fixed for 
the distribution. A serious diminution in the 
subscriptions for the month of December would, 
in any recent year, have rendered necessary a 
postponement of the distribution until the re- 
quisite amount was obtained. The Committee 
of Management were kept continually anxious 
until this point was reached, and again and 
again did they urge the members to record 
their names at an earlier period. But they 
were never materially disappointed in the final 
result. The same delay during the season and 
the same overwhelming rush at the end, oc- 
curred every year. They had thus carried for- 
ward the institution successfully and trium- 
phantly. Their experience justified their bold- 
ness and encouraged them to persevere. 

But they were doomed to be disappointed, 
for the first time, in the year 1851. The sub- 
joined tabular statement of the condition of the 
subscription list, at the dates named in the 
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years 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1851, will show 
the usual course of the subscriptions, the pros- 
perous progress of the business in 1851, and 
the warrant for the confident expectation en- 
tertained by the Committee of Management 
that the result of the year would be a perfect 
success. 





Oct. 1 


Nov. 1 


Uec.l 


Time in Dec 
flx'd for di8. 


No. rec'd. 
in Dec. 


1848 


3,084 


5,686 


10,139 


16,475 


6,336 


1849 


4,121 


6,065 


5,817 


18,960 


9,315 


1850 


4,928 


5,817 


8,069 


16,310 


8,241 


1851 


6,409 


7,143 


8,352 


11,643 


3,291 



Compared with the preceding year the sub- 
scription list for 1851 was ahead 1481, Oct, 1; 
1326, Nov. 1; 283, Dec. 1; still ahead, al- 
though the subscriptions in November had not 
kept up. The difference in December is five 
thousand. This additional number of mem- 
bers would have made everything smooth and 
authorised the placing on the catalogue of ad- 
ditional works of art for the distribution. A 
very small expense will print the engravings 
for a few thousand additional subscribers. 
The amount received from them is almost net 
cash. 

It is not necessary to enter into any expla- 
nation of the deficiency in the month of De- 
cember. It came without warning. There 
was no sudden dissatisfaction in the commu- 
nity towards the institution, and no cause for 
any abatement of the public interest in its 
objects. It was one of those disappointments 
which might have occurred any previous year. 
It may have resulted from a combination of 
reasons, or may have been a causeless and 
merely accidental absence of the usual enthusi- 
asm for subscribing to the Art-Union, as a part 
of the order of business for the holidays. The 
Honorary Secretaries, from whom a large list 
was expected, N wrote from all directions that a 
stringent money market was the reason why 
the usual number was not obtained. The 
citizens of New York were in the midst of the 
excitement occasioned by the arrival of Kos- 
suth, and. the public demonstrations which 
ensued, and this novel excitement swallowed 
up, perhaps, for the moment all lesser ones — so 
that the Distribution placards of the American 
Art-Union failed for the first time to produce 
their wonted effect upon the community. What- 
ever the cause may have been, the Committee of 
Management were compelled to deal with it as 
a serious and most unwelcome fact. The 
permanent resources of the Corporation did 
not warrant the distribution of the works of art 
on the catalogue, with s<5 inadequate a list of 
members. An overplus of expenditure had 
been thrown upon these resources by the busi- 
ness in 1849 of $8,102 24, and by the business 
in 1850 of $13,008 14, as appears in the pub- 
lished Transactions of those years, and the 
accumulated fund, in the judgment of the 



Committee, could bear no more burdens. They 
considered the subject of withdrawing from 
the distribution some of the pictures on the 
catalogue, but the fact that persons had sub- 
scribed with reference to that catalogue, and 
other weighty objections, led them to the con- 
viction that this expedient was inadmissible. 
After a careful examination of the whole case, 
they came to the conclusion to postpone the 
distribution until the list of members should 
reach 15,000. This number would undoubt- 
edly have been reached within a few months, 
but for embarrassments which afterwards 
occurred. Similar postponements are common 
occurrences in the history of Art-Unions, but 
this was the first time the American Art- 
Union had put off a distribution. 

Before the day arrived which had been de- 
termined on for the deferred distribution, a 
second postponement was rendered necessary 
by reason of certain legal proceedings which 
took place. A question arose whether the 
Legislature by its Charter to the Association 
either had conferred, or had, under the Con- 
stitution of the State, a right to confer the 
power of distributing by lot its works of Art. 

In consequence of the question thus pre- 
sented, the District Attorney for the City and 
County of New York, acting in his official ca- 
pacity, claimed in one legal proceeding against 
the institution, that all the paintings and other 
works of Art purchased and advertised for dis- 
tribution among the members for the year 
1851, were forfeited to the people of the State 
of New York, the plaintiffs in this action, 
according to the provisions of the Statutes re- 
lative to Raffling and Lotteries. He, also, at 
the same time, instituted another proceeding 
against the American Art- Union, in which the 
Governors of the Alms House of the City and 
County of New York were plaintiffs. The 
plaintiffs in this suit claimed to recover a pe- 
nalty of three times the value of the works of 
Art offered for distribution, together with the 
claim incident thereto, of the sum of ten 
dollars against every subscriber or member 
for the year 1851. This action also was based 
upon the provisions of the Statutes relative to 
Raffling and Lotteries. 

Simultaneously, or nearly so, with these 
suits, a few individuals, who were members or 
had obtained members' certificates, applied for 
an injunction to restrain the American Art- 
Union from proceeding with the distribution. 
They belonged to the class who had taken ad- 
vantage of the postponement in December to 
raise a clamor against the institution, and now, 
inconsistently enough, they strove to prevent 
a distribution altogether. They were neither 
willing to receive themselves, nor allow others 
to receive, their share in the works of Art col- 
lected. It were charitable to assume that they 
were governed by some high moral principle 



in this course, or were seeking to make atone- 
ment for their own participation, by becoming 
members, in the atrocious Raffle that was on 
foot. The injunction was speedily dissolved, 
as the applicants were manifestly accomplices, 
if anything criminal or illegal were involved 
in the Art-Union Scheme. There was, at this 
moment, no judicial restraint against proceed- 
ing with the distribution, but as the question 
of legal and constitutional right was before 
the Courts, being involved in the actions insti- 
tuted by the District Attorney, the Committee 
deemed it due to themselves, as the Managers 
of a public institution, and to the majesty of 
the Law, that nothing should be done until 
the question should be decided. 

Upon the commencement of the legal pro- 
ceedings, eminent counsel were employed to 
defend the important interests at stake, affect- 
ing not merely the property held by the Asso- 
ciation, but extending also to the private 
property of those who were so unfortunate as 
to be members of the American Art-Union. 
Without a day's unnecessary delay, the two 
causes instituted by the District Attorney 
were brought on for argument before the Ge- 
neral Term of the Supreme Court for the First 
Judicial District, in the month of May, 1852. 
At the ensuing June term, two of the three 
Judges, the presiding Justice dissenting, pro- 
nounced decisions adverse to the mode of dis- 
tribution, and rendered judgment in favor of 
the plaintiffs in both actions. 

The cases were carried up, as a matter of 
course, to the Court of Appeals, the court of 
last resort in this State, and were argued in 
the month of July, 1852. It was contended by 
Mr. O'Conor, the distinguished advocate who 
represented the institution upon the several 
arguments before the court below and before 
this appellate tribunal, that the existing mode 
of distribution by lot had been clearly author- 
ized by the Act of the Legislature of January 
29th, 1844, amendatory of the Act of incorpo- 
ration, and that the terms of this^ Act were not 
in contravention of the provisions of the con- 
stitution respecting lotteries. A reversal was 
confidently and generally expected. In Octo- 
ber 1852, the decision of the Court of Appeals 
was rendered, affirming the judgment of the 
Court below in the case of the Governors of 
the Alms-house so far as to pronounce the mode 
of distribution by lot illegal, and the Act of 
the Legislature allowing it unconstitutional. 

The question was thus settled. The suc- 
cessful plaintiffs recovered the sum of $492 
70c. The American Art Union can no more 
make distribution of the works of Art it may 
purchase, by lot among the members, and will 
therefore be debarred for the future from the 
encouragement of Art by the purchase of the 
productions of American painters and sculp- 
tors. But its existence as a corporate body is 
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unimpaired. All the powers and privileges 
granted by the Acts of the Legislature, except 
that supposed to have been conferred of dis- 
tribution by lot, remain intact. It is free to 
devise other means, not in violation of law, for 
promoting the refined and elevated objects for 
which it was established. 

It is unnecessary to say that the result has 
disappointed the members of the Committee 
of Management and the many friends of the 
American Art-Union. The practice of distrib- 
uting works of Art by lot among subscribers 
to Art-Unions, or, what is the same thing, of 
money prizes to be laid out in works of Art, 
is an invariable and the characteristic feature 
of these associations in Europe as well as in 
this country. The special action of the Impe- 
rial Parliament of Great Britain confirming this 
power to the London Art-Union, and the gen- 
eral judgment of the civilized world, as evinced 
in the institution and support of Art-Unions, 
constitute an expression of vast authority 
and influence to the point that a distribution by 
this mode of works of Art, purchased by the ag- 
gregated power of small subscriptions, for the 
object of encouraging, advancing and extend- 
ing a taste for the Fine Arts, is not an offence 
against morality. A lottery, technically, a well 
conducted Art-Union, is not a lottery in the 
true and proper sense. Sortition in all its 
kinds and uses does not involve the idea of 
gambling, and although lottery or the game 
"of lottery might be defined in the Dictionary as 
a distribution by lot or chance, the transposition 
of these terms would give an altogether in- 
complete definition. The members of the 
American Art-Union, comprising the most con- 
scientious people, never supposed they were 
partners in a raffle. They had no intention of 
doing wrong, and had no suspicion that they 
were acting in violation of law. Judges and 
Counsellors have been members of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Committee of Management 
in the various years that it has distributed, by 
lot, works of Art, under its charter. Opinions 
of eminent Counsel, obtained by the Commit- 
tee, as soon as the question arose, suggested 
no doubts as to the power conferred by the 
charter and the constitutionality of the same. 
They cannot reproach themselves with any 
neglect in defending the rights of the Asso- 
ciation, preserving its property, and protecting 
its members, by the omission of any of the 
means or steps that were required, and the 
great care and consummate ability displayed 
by the Counsel employed, leave nothing to ask 
for as regards the management of the whole 
case. The only thing to be regretted is the 
result. 

In submission to the judgment of the high- 
est Court of the State, the Committee of 
Management announced that no distribution 
would take place. They further resolved to 



sell the works of Art that had been purchased, 
in order to close the affairs of the institution 
for the year 1851, as also to enable them to 
discharge their pecuniary indebtedness. The 
sale accordingly took place by public auction, 
in the Galleries of the American Art-Union, on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th December, 1852, and 
went off with great eclat. The sale was made 
without the usual charge for auctioneer's com- 
missions, a member of the committee, Mr. 
John H. Austen, having volunteered his expe- 
rienced and efficient services. The hammer 
performed the usual office of the wheel, but on 
a different principle. It distributed among the 
spirited and wealthy patrons of Art the paint- 
ings and sculpture which were designed to be 
scattered over the United States as lessons and 
examples of national progress in the Fine Arts, 
to diffuse refining influences, develope the love 
of the beautiful, and enkindle youthful genius. 

The prices obtained at the sale furnish the 
most complete justification that could be de- 
sired of the prudence exercised in purchasing, 
and must silence forever all cavil on that point. 
This has always been, and from obvious causes, 
the favorite theme for attacking the manage- 
ment of the institution. The critical censors 
of the Committee's taste must now include in 
their condemnation the buyers at the Decem- 
ber sale. But the result of the sale was not 
merely a gratification. It was a most valuable 
relief. It furnished the means for p lying off 
a heavy debt which had been carried during 
part of 1851 and the whole of 1853, mainly 
on the mercantile credit and by the 1 arge cash 
advances of a few members of the Committee. 

The speedy settlement of the aff irs of the 
Association was aided by the sale of its real 
estate, under the mortgage held by Marshall O. 
Roberts, Esq., upon the lot and gallery, No. 
48 Mercer Street. Foreclosure proceedings 
were commenced and carried forward by the 
mortgagee, and the property was sold at pub- 
lic auction, on 28th February last (1853), for 
$17,000, and the proceeds of sale, after pay- 
ment of the mortgage and expenses, was re- 
ceived by the Treasurer, April 18th, 1853. 

The members will, it is believed, find in this 
detailed narrative of events a satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the delays which have occur- 
red. Some have perhaps been surprised that 
they did not receive their Engravings and the 
Annual Statement of the affairs of the insti- 
tution immediately after the sale of the pic- 
tures in December last. The Committee of 
Management were anxious to sell the real 
estate and receive the proceeds of the same 
before rendering the Annual Statement, in 
order that it should be a complete statement, 
embracing the exact condition of the Corpora- 
tion as well as the affairs of the pro- 
tracted year 1851. With respect to the en- 
gravings, the completion of the plates, which, 



as usual, were not ready in December, 1851, 
was delayed until the litigation should termi- 
nate and, afterwards, until the sale of the works 
of Art, from considerations of prudence. 

The engravings for the year are ready for 
distribution, or have been already distributed. 
They form an admirable collection, which, it is 
hoped, will be prized by the members and 
estimated as a full equivalent for their sub- 
scription. They will never acquire from any 
other quarter hereafter so many beautiful en- 
gravings for Five Dollars. They consist of a 
Line Engraving, by Jones, of Woodville's cele- 
brated picture, " Mexican News," measuring 
19x20 inches, and of the Gallery of Art No. 
2, comprising five engravings of the same size 
as those in the Gallery of Art No. 1, dis- 
tributed in 1850, viz. : — 

Ranney's " Marion Crossing the Pedee," en- 
graved by *Burt. 

Kensett's " Mount Washington," engraved 
by Smillie. 

Cropsey's "American Harvest Scenery," 
engraved by Smillie. 

Woodville's "Old '76 and Young '48," en- 
graved by Pease. 

Mount's " Bargaining for a Horse," engraved 
by Burt. 

In addition to the engravings, the members 
have received the Monthly Bulletin with its 
many illustrations. The price of subscription 
to a Journal of this character, published by 
private enterprise, would be no inconsiderable 
part of the annual subscription to the Ameri- 
can Art-Union. Their contributions have also 
furnished and defrayed the cost of maintain- 
ing the Free Gallery — that interesting and 
educative feature of our plan — which was kept 
open during a considerable portion of two 
years. 

The Treasurer's Report for the period 
covering the transactions of the American Art- 
Union on account of the members for the 
year 1851, presents in detail the receipts and 
expenditures. The financial results of the 
year speak for themselves. It must be borne 
in mind that the transactions for 1851 have 
extended over the years 1851, 1852, and into 
1853. The expenses for salaries, rent of gal- 
leries, and current disbursements range, 
therefore, over a long period. All the 
economy that could be practised properly, as 
respects salaries, was exercised as soon as the 
decision of the Supreme Court demonstrated 
the necessity of a long postponement of the 
distribution. Nearly all the paid officers and 
employees were dismissed in the summer of 
1852. The expenses since that period have 
been conducted upon the most moderate basis 
consistent with the management of the busi- 
ness. The cost of the works of art intended 
i for distribution among the members, but un- 
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happily lost to them, stands first and foremost 
in the report. The whole number purchased 
was not placed on the catalogue, but it was 
hoped that the eighty-five reserved pictures 
would be wanted before the usual day of dis- 
tribution arrived. They comprised some of 
the most valuable pictures and brought at the 
auction their full cost, besides helping mate- 
rially the sale of the rest. The interest on 
the moneys paid for the works of art, about 
two thousand dollars, and the premiums of in- 
surance on them, also a considerable item, are 
included in their cost, as it is stated in the re- 
port These heavy charges, swelling the cost 
of the pictures, were occasioned chiefly by the 
long protraction of the year's business. The 
amounts expended for the Engravings and for 
the Bulletin are stated separately. The Com- 
missions to the Honorary , Secretaries and 
Canvassers, and the cost of advertising, require 
no particular explanation. The exact sums 
appear that have been expended for counsel fees 
and expenses connected with the legal pro- 
ceedings. The judgment recovered will be 
noticed. But a very important fact in the 
financial history of the year does not appear 
in the figures of the Treasurer, viz. : the in- 
adequacy of the subscriptions as compared 
with the scale of expenditure on which the 
business was calculated and adjusted. The 
number of members finally obtained was 
13,450, and the amount received from them 
would not have been sufficient to make a 
handsome financial exhibit, even though the 
extraordinary expenses and losses afterwards 
had not occurred. In view of the whole case, 
the Committee of Management congratulate 
their fellow-members that the final result is no 
worse. There have been times during this 
long period of embarrassment and difficulty 
when they have felt exceedingly anxious on 
this subject. A few of them had assumed 
heavy liabilities, to sustain the institution and 
furnish it with the means for making its pay- 
ments — for the American Art-Union has never 
been dishonored by failing to meet, to the day, 
its pecuniary engagements — and they have 
been saved from loss by the very satisfactory 
result of the sale of the paintings in Decem- 
ber, and of the other property of the Associa- 
tion* 

The Committee of Management would di- 
rect the particular attention of the members 
and of all who have in previous years been 
members of the association, to the Report of 
the Treasurer, called " Building Account of 
the American Art-Union, and General Financial 
Statement from Year to Year." This account 
represents the financial condition of the Corpo- 
ration as connected with its holding the real 
estate necessary for the accommodation of the 
business of the institution, and as affected by 
the separate transactions of the several years. 



It shows all its property of every kind, and 
may be called the account of its capital stock. 
In the year 1847, the then Committee of Man- 
agement leased from Mr. J. Cram the building 
No. 497 Broadway and the lot No. 50 Mercer 
Street, in the rear of the same, at the annual 
rent of $2,300. The building on Broadway 
was altered at a considerable expense to suit 
the purposes of the American Art-Union, and 
with a view to revenue from the apartments 
not required for its occupation. The main 
Gallery was built upon the rear lot, having its 
entrance from Broadway. The responsibility 
of this important undertaking was assumed by 
the Committee of Management, and the money 
advanced that was necessary to accomplish it. 
The measure was one of enterprise, but was 
crowned with success, and had the effect of im- 
parting immediately a marked impulse to the 
prosperity of the institution. At the Annual 
meeting in December, 1847, the assembled 
members authorized, agreeably to law, and un- 
der the eleventh Article of the Constitution, a 
reservation from the receipts for the purpose of 
constituting a species of Sinking Fund, to 
meet the debt thus incurred by the Corpora- 
tion. Twenty-five cents reserved from each 
subscription, or five per cent, on the gross 
income, the proceeds of the cash sales of Bul- 
letins to persons not members, together with 
a moderate annual rent for the premises occu- 
pied by the Association for its business, and 
any surplus that might accrue, from renting 
the apartments not occupied by them, over the 
rent to be paid to Mr. Cram, were the sources 
for the supply of means into a sinking fund. 
It was hoped that, by the savings from the busi- 
ness of each year, the debt that had been 
created would be paid off gradually, and that 
at no distant period the Fine Arts would have 
a free home in the admirable gallery and con- 
venient premises provided. The reservation 
from the income above mentioned did not take 
effect till the year 1848. Previous to that 
time, there was no Building Fund account, and 
no running or permanent account of. any kind. 
All the transactions were included and settled 
in the business of each year. The " Building 
Account and General Financial Statement" 
now rendered is therefore complete from its 
origin to the present time. The receipts from 
the sources above specified are those with which 
the Treasurer has debited himself and have ap- 
peared regularly on the credit side of his An- 
nual Accounts. The cost of the improvements 
on the property leased from Mr. Cram is 
stated in the report, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $11,684 63. 

In the year 1849, the lot No. 48 Mercer 
Street, adjoining the former one, was pur- 
chased in fee at a cost of $6000. The new 
gallery was immediately erected upon it, cost- 
ing, with fixtures and furniture, as stated 



in the report, the sum of $6186,82. Here 
was another heavy liability assumed by the 
Association, regarded as a Corporation, through 
the enterprise of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. The accumulations out of the annual 
income and revenue that had been authorized, 
were relied upon to extinguish this debt as 
well as the former one, a reasonable rent 
being charged for the new gallery. It had 
been found that additional space was neces- 
sary for the exhibition of the annual collection 
of paintings, and for the transaction of the 
business, and the purchase was regarded as a 
very advantageous one for the institution. It 
has proved to be a fortunate investment. 
This property is the only real estate that has 
ever been owned by the American Art-Union, 
and has been recently sold, as has been men- 
tioned. The price obtained, $17,000, appears 
in the report. 

The debt has not been paid off with the ra- 
pidity that was authorized. Enterprise and 
liberality have characterized the dealings of the 
Association with the members of each year. 
The Committee of Management are at least 
chargeable with no narrow policy in accumu- 
lating property in the General Fund, and, how- 
ever the friends of art in general and the vo- 
taries of art may regret that the amounts au- 
thorized to be reserved each year have not been 
scrupulously laid aside, the members of the 
American Art-Union have no reason to com- 
plain. The deficiencies thrown upon the Gen- 
eral Fund in 1849 and 1850, have been men- 
tioned. They appear in the present " General 
Financial Statement," together with a little 
extra deficit chargeable to those years. A small 
balance of loss in the transactions, on account 
of the members for the year 1852, will be no- 
ticed. Engravings had been commenced in 
advance which were discontinued, and thus a 
considerable loss was sustained. Some ex- 
penses were also incurred. Those who be- 
came members in the year 1852, did so from 
motives of public spirit, to maintain the vitality , 
of the organization, and not with the expecta- 
tion of receiving any return for their subscrip- 
tions. 

There will remain on hand the sum of two 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five dollars 
62cts., the furniture of a small office, the 
portraits of four presidents of the institution, 
a painting by Mr. Huntington, "The Sybil," 
an heir-loom from the year 1840, and the lease. 
This is the entire residuary property of the 
American Art-Union. It would have been 
exceedingly gratifying to the Committee of 
Management if the balance had been larger. 
They- would have considered themselves justi- 
fied in carrying the same to the account of the 
transactions for the year 1851, in order to meet 
in part the extraordinary expenses which fell 
upon that year, and as being a proper mode of 
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disposing of the surplus. Their idea was, if, 
on a complete adjustment of the accounts, and 
the sale of the lot and gallery on Mercer street, 
the surplus should be found sufficient for the 
purpose, to distribute to the members for that 
year a handsome additional work of art — a 
book of outlines or an illustrated poem. But, 
with the balance as it stands, it is impossible to 
get up for fourteen thousand members any- 
thing worth their acceptance, and worthy of 
the American Art-Union to issue — and to meet, 
in addition, the very serious expenses of for- 
warding the same. The amount will be kept 
sacred to the objects for which the American 
Art-Union was established. Inasmuch as no 
such idea is entertained as a dissolution of the 
Association, there is no necessity for a division 
of the remaining property, as provided for by 
the constitution in case of a dissolution. If a 
dissolution should take place, the members for 
the unfortunate year 1851 would certainly 
present a paramount claim over the members 
of aigr.Bubsequent year for a share in the divis- 
ion. 

The improvements upon the property leased 
have been paid for out of the reservations of 
income and revenue, and there is no debt out- 
standing of any kind against the General Fund. 
Four years of the lease remain unexpired, at 
the expiration of which the property, with all 
the improvements, reverts to the owner. The 
rents received by the Association from its sub- 
tenants are abundantly sufficient to meet the 
annual rent payable to him. It will have the 
gallery at its disposal for the four years. If 
the Committee of Management should come to 
the conclusion hereafter, that it is not best to 
occupy the gallery for the operations of the 
American Art-Union during this period, they 



will rent it and accumulate the proceeds, to be 
applied "for the promotion of the Fine Arts in 
the United Stales" in such mode as they are 
now by law authorized to apply the same, or 
as they may be authorized hereafter. The gal- 
lery is at present occupied, free of charge, for 
an interesting and kindred purpose — an exhi- 
bition of pictures and sculpture, chiefly the 
property of private individuals, called the 
" Washington Exhibition," from the large num- 
ber of original portraits and paintings of Wash- 
ington which it contains — the proceeds of the 
exhibition to be appropriated to the benefit of 
" The New York Gallery of the Fine Arts." 

The Committee of Management are not pre- 
pared, at the present time, to issue a prospectus 
for the year 1853. They have considered the 
subject, but have not yet matured any plan. 
They are not without hopes that they may 
succeed in organizing a scheme that will be of 
great service to artists, by furnishing them the 
means of exhibition and sale of their works. 
They would be glad to carry out themselves, 
or to make place for others who would execute, 
any prudent plan that can be devised, whereby 
the institution may resume with efficiency its 
functions as the benefactor of Art. The Amer- 
ican Art-Union is standing now with her face 
turned towards the past, and not towards the 
future. Her watchward once was Progress and 
Courage, and a winged Victory might have 
been her emblem. She is now contemplating 
in silence the good she has accomplished, the 
progress of the Fine Arts in the United States 
in which she claims a share, the advance in his 
honorable profession of many an artist to 
whom, at the commencement of his career, she 
has extended her guiding and supporting hand, 
the cultivation of the popular taste and the 



general refining influences which are due to her 
long and successful efforts. Regrets that the 
means of usefulness of an institution which, in 
its extraordinary development of the principle 
of association, had grown into so powerful an 
instrumentality for the benefit of art, and was 
so free from all tendencies of an objectionable 
character, in the general judgment of the pub- 
lic-spirited and the good, should have been se- 
riously impaired, if not destroyed, occupy the 
minds of its friends, rather than bright and ani- 
mating anticipations of future triumphs. 

The Committee of Management beg leave to 
return their acknowledgments to the members 
for the year 1851, for their sympathy and sup- 
port during the trials through which they have 
passed. The most implicit confidence has been 
reposed, by the great body of the members, in 
their prudence, and they have received from all 
quarters words of encouragement, which they 
have regarded as a sort of compensation for the 
unfounded abuse which has been poured out 
from base sources. There are not many mem- 
bers of the present Committee who would be 
willing, under any circumstances, to undertake 
the pecuniary responsibility they have assumed 
and the laborious services they have cheerfully 
performed in former years ; and the anxieties and 
almost interminable succession of disagreeable 
events which they have encountered, in guiding 
and saving the institution from shipwreck du- 
ring the year, the history of which is now given, 
will not soon be forgotten by them. They 
have stood by each other, and by the institu- 
tion, and enjoy the consciousness, at least, of 
having performed the duties of their trust to 
the best of their ability. 

New York, May 1, 1853. 
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